
Al dawn, while still half-asleep, I heart as if i„ „ h 

. . P. "earn, as tfm a dream, my mother tell my father 

And they had to take her to the doctor •• 


And what did the doctor say?” 

“He took a piece from her infected foot 
hospital in Baghdad.” 

“Ah?” 


and said they were sending it to the big 


Without lifting the covers off my face r tr,vn * 

- - «_ - „„„ " 7 " 1 """■- ■-— 

«.—.. 

“A i i .. v.uys wmcn my mother was rinsing 

And what dtd her mother say?” asked my father, munching 
“She’s wailing all the time... She’s really scared.” 

“Oh, no. That’s not good news. It’s probably cancer,” he said after, 

'•"•us, he He evil eye. Poor girl. She jus, gmduated 
waning for her for years.” 


' a moment. 
The entire family has been 


“ ,t ' S Pr0bab ' y *" 2 CUt -” “« - while sipping his ho. tea 

1 hope so.” 
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Heavy silence fell. The longer the silence continued the more I tended to believe it 
was a serious case. It must be cancer. And this would mean she'll die soon; it’s only a matter 
of days. How ironic. How many years had my aunt been waiting for her to graduate and 
help support the family? More than fifteen years. And now only a week after her graduation 
she is dying. I imagined the tragedy. I could not resist the thrill of seeing in my mind what 
my aunt would do if her only daughter, whom she had counted on all these years, and who 

finally graduated last year after all her sons had failed in school, died? What would Ahmed 
do? What would Jassim do? 

Removing the covers off my face, I said, “Good morning,” and nibbed my eyes as if I 
had just woke up. 

“Good morning.” 

The heavy, mournful silence continued. 

“What’s up. Mother? What’s wrong with Hamdia?” I asked, unable to wait any 

longer. 

She told me the story from the beginning: How it was a minor cut, how she hadn’t 
taken care of it, and how it was infected and spread like horror all over the foot. 

I had my breakfast in a huny and rushed to my aunt’s place. 


The house felt like a funeral home. The faces were gloomy and sullen. I sat silently, 
no. daring to greet or look at anyone’s face. Hamdia was in bed. Around her on the floor sat 
my aunt, her daughter-in-law, and another woman from the neighborhood. After a long 

while, when I sensed the women’s faces becoming awate of my existence, I whispered, 

“How is Hamdia, Aunt?” 

My aunt suddenly opened her wet, weary eyes and lifted her head from her knee, as if 

she couldn’t remember who I was. “Oh, my boy. I’m scared. I don’t know what I’m going 

to do. It’s just my luck.” 
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"I hope everything will be all right." 

-No, my nephew. It's seriou, ^ of inappropriate feelings 

I tried my best to look womed. But all the t those feelings. I said, 

that kept mocking my worried face and votce. In an a,temp 

“Did you take her to the doctor?” around her knees, and said. 

My aunt adjusted her simng posmon ^ oc ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ her foot . He 

“When the doctor saw her foot he was stun 

said he should send it to the big hospital in Baghdad." 

“Well... How many days ate we supposed to wait for the tesults. 

“ A,leaS,,en '” , ,h like to take ihe referral and the sample 

I lit a cigarette. And it struck me that wou whv Iwas 

to Baghdad. 1 wanted to know die results as soon as possible. 

inclined to believe it was cancer. And , was so eager to hearah a, bom die doctor. Wha 

would happen when I brought back the bad news to my aunt? 

“But this is a long time. Ten days? I asked. “NeDhew, 

And immediately my aunt, as if she had read my mind, jumped at the idea. Neph 

are you going to Baghdad this week? 

“Yes. And I can leave today.” . , . . „ n take 

... the re ferral from the hospital. And you c 
“Great. Ahmed is coming soon with th 

“Oh, my God. This disease spreads so fast. What am 1 going to do? 

A thrill spread a„ over me. And 1 said, while conuo.ling my trembling voice, . 

Aunt. God forbid. Nothing bad will happen.” „ 

While still keening, my aunt said, “No, my boy. That s it. As I tol yo 
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And she crawled toward me, staring at me through her tears, and whispered, as if she 
did not want to hear her own voice, “Her entire foot is swollen and festering. Is that a minor 
cut?” 

“Don’t talk that way. Aunt. That disease is not like what you said.” 

Changing her sobbing tone to an entreating one, she said, “Nephew, please phone us 
as soon as you know the results from the doctor.” 

And sobbing again, she whispered, while moving toward me, “If I just know it’s not 


cancer. 


The door was opened and Ahmed in his work uniform came in. My aunt rushed to 
tell him, “Muhsen is going to Baghdad.” 

“Do you know where el-Jumhuria Hospital is?” asked Ahmed, while his eyes shone 
with seriousness and apprehension. 

“Sure,” I said. 

“The doctor says this referral is for the cancer lab.” 

I took the referral from him ami said, “Okay,” and pretended to be reading to hide mj 
rising excitement. 



to tell the doctor this is urgent. And immedi¬ 


ately phone us when you have the results.” 
“Sure.” 



and free. I had been all the time repressing and hiding 
PUtl ' n8 °" * Worricd countenance and pretending a sad voice. 


way out, he added, “Brother, I'm relying on yon,” with 


voice. 


1 ^ved in Baghdad about 2:15 


P m., a half an hour after the hospital’s office hours. 
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ded to go to my brother s house. On the way, while I was carrying the referral and 
Hamdia s flesh, I was thrilled thinking of how I was going to relate the story to 
y e and his wife. 1 imagined their fear and dread. Their house would immediately be 

g ith unusual, scared emodons; and their minds would automadcally see the death of 
Hamdia and its impact on my aunt. 

It was about 2:30 now, and my brother would be home soon. I pressed the bell and 
my sister in law opened the door. When I greeted her, my voice, against my will, sounded so 
ominous and my face looked so sullen that she stared at me with panic and asked, “What’s 
wrong? Is everything okay?” She followed me into the living room with questioning eyes. 

After a moment of silence, 1 found my voice, which started to quiver. “I’ve just come 
from el-Diwaniyah.” 

“Yes?” 

I paced in the living room, feeling her paleness and fright. Then I said gravely, “Is 
Mahmoud here?” 

“He’ll be here any minute. Tell me, what’s going on?” 

I collapsed on the sofa, panting. “Poor Hamdia. I don’t know what’s wrong with 

her.” 


“What happened?” she asked, putting her hand on her chest, expecting more shock¬ 
ing news from me. 

“Her entire leg is paralyzed. The doctor believes it’s cancer. He opened her foot and 
took out some flesh. It’s in this bottle. I’m going to take it to el-Jumhuria Hospital for tests 
tomorrow.” 

“How about her? How is she doing?” 

“She’s a goner. My aunt is weeping day and night. All of them are really frightened. 
Even shebelieves she is dying soon.” 

I sst on the edge of the couch mH iAm' • . 

loosened the upper buttons of my shirt as I said. 
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“I’m really frightened. I think it’s cancer.” 

“God forbid. It's the evil eye. Poor girl. She just graduated. May God punish those 

women’s evil eyes. They only have their own eyes on people.” And she went into the 
kitchen. 

Alone in ihe living room, I was anxiously waiting for my brother. I heard my sister- 

in-law incredulously ask while coming back from the kitchen, “When did this happen? How 
may days ago.?” 

•Two weeks ago. She cut her foot Then the cut started to expand and expand and 

fester.” 

She looked in my eyes with hotror, as if she had suddenly become paralyzed by the 

presence of death. “Your aunt would kill herself. She would die with her." 

• . 1 80ner ’ 100 - Weeping all the time. Now they want to know the results 

immediately.” 

“I don’t know. This is why I came.” 

darker room ^ T ^ ^ ^ —* - mourning. a 

darker room upstairs, changed my clothes and lay down on die hed r 

what I had done and said The l h bed feeling content with 

I was frightened by the fact that^w^ 1 wanle d to be wotried but just couldn’t 

ought to be wonied about her Would I be T'"" 1 ^ d “ th ' ^ ' ‘ h ° Ught ‘ 

tomorrow? he abhi to cry about her death tomorrow or after 

The bell rang, finally. I, wls ray brother j ra 

^ted him solemnly with a voice Uia, involuntarily became ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

hi* i*o Uie living mom. His wife was standing by the kitcb T a " <i 0mi "° US ' ' “ 

morc anxious than I was to t*\\ u- Cn ° M °nion and a knife, 

as to tel1 h »m the story. And r - 

^ And as I expected, she said, “Oh ... let 
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Muhsen tell you about Hamdia? 


brother asked, questioning his wife’s face and mine. 


“What happened to her? my 

“Very sick,” I said, resisting a surge of excitement. 

“Is that all?” he said, irritated. „ 

“No, she was in the hospital, had an operation and the doctors don’t know what tt ts. 

“So? What is it? How did it happen? Is it serious?” 

“Yes. I just came from el-Diwaniyah for her sake.” 

“And now she is here, in el-Jumhuria Hospital. 

-No. The doctor took out flesh horn her infected foot and sen, it with me for diagno- 


SIS. 


c*>” H*» mllansed on the couch, staring beyond my 
“What’s that? So instantaneous? He coliapsea 

face. I went on: 

. f fu/n weeks aeo The cut was infected or something and then it 
“She was cut about two weeks ago. 

r Th nt : re i ee i s n ow paralyzed. My aunt is weeping day 
started to spread all over her foot. The entire leg is now p y 

and night So are Ahmed, Jassim and the entire family.” 

“What does the doctor think?” 


“He believes it’s cancer.” 

“Ugh! !” 

“Yes.” 

His wife was still standing a, the kitchen door, looking alternately a, our faces. 
“Can I see the referral?” 

1 jumped and got it. “This is the referral and this is the flesh sample in the bottle. 
He read the refetral, bu, did not understand. Then he examined the bottle with fear 
and disgust. ‘‘Why didn’t you send it to the hospital?” 

“I missed the office hours.” 

“Okay. Tomorrow, early in the morning, I will tell my supervisor that I have an 
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emergency situation and come with you to the hospital. 

He went to the bedroom, changed his clothes, and within a minute came back saying, 
“What will my aunt do? This is going to be horrible. She’ll kill herself. All those years of 
waiting.” 

“She just cries all the time. All of them are scared.” 

He touched his mustache, thinking, “But she just graduated.” 

Looking into his white, long face, I shook my head and said, “What a tragedy, if she 

died.” 


He gave me an admonishing look, and went on patting nervously his mustache. 

I hrilled by the fact that we both were seeing her tragic death in our minds, I tried to sway 
him to talk about her death and its impact on my aunt. “What a tragedy ...” 

“Don’t talk like that.” 

Silence fell. But I went on imagining that she had died. What would my aunt do, 
hat would her sons, our relatives, and friends do? And I felt so anxious to hear the results 
from the doctor. How would my brother and his wife react to it? They would go to el- 
Diwaniyah for the funeral, and our relatives would come from el-Nasiriah and el-Basrah. 

be a very dramatic scene. I imagined the mourning faces of the men in front of 
the house and the wailing women inside. 


Early in .he morning, after listening ,o my brother's advice and direcdons, I wen. to 
"* el-Jumhuria Hospital and waited for him a, the main door among the ctowd of patients 
And after about half an hour, I saw him coming, taller than most people, so 
mmersed in the situation that the same wave of excitement flowed through me 

" ,d "" ' ” ‘° ^ “ U " dCT 3 ** before he joined me and said, 

avoiding to meet my eyes, "Well, let's go.” 

“Okay.” 


After a long search in the 


abyrinth of the huge hospital, we got to the Department of 
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the Chemical Diagnosis. We walked into the half-dark, very quiet, damp hall which was 
marbly clean and tidy. And while we were walking so quietly as if we were scared to hear 
our own footsteps, we read Department of Cancerous Diseases, Cancer Laboratory, Radio¬ 
logical Diagnosis... and I felt that there was no doubt that she had cancer. 

We walked into the Cancer Laboratory. It was a big office full of many kinds of neat 
machines at which several doctors in their white uniforms were ghostly working. We ap¬ 
proached one of them, who was thin, white, and very clean. My brother said, so politely, 
almost pleadingly, “Is this for you, doctor?” and he showed him the referral. 

The doctor took the referral and read. I examined his very clean round face to make 
sure that he was a human. Then he looked at my brother and asked, “Where is the bottle?” 

So this is the doctor who is going to know for sure, I thought, and whispered to my 
brother, “Ask him about how long it will take. Her family is really worried.” 

My brother looked at me, irritated, as if he were telling me, “Patience.” Then he said 
to the doctor, “When are we supposed to the know the results, doctor?” 

“In a week.” 

My brother and I looked at each other with unbelief. And we said almost together 
beseechingly, “One week is too long, doctor. We have come from the South, and her family 
is really worried. Can we find out a little earlier?” 

“Well, it depends on the machines. We cannot go any faster. Also, there are many 
cases before hers.” 

Silence fell, and the doctor waited for us to leave. But when he saw our entreating 
eyes, he said, “Well, try to come after five days.” 

“Thank you, doctor. We appreciate that. That means next Saturday?” We responded 
together, with great gratitude. 


‘Aha. 


On the way out, my brother, who was now far more excited about the situation than I, 
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said, “We have to call them. They have to wait for five days.’ 
“Yes, they have to.” 


On Saturday, we came back to the hospital. We saw the same doctor, who apparently 
did not remember us. When my brother reminded him, he moved to one of the machines. 

My heart started to beat violently. “Now we’re going to know,” I thought anxiously. The 
doctor moved away from the machine and went into a small office at the comer of the labora¬ 
tory. He stayed there for a few, very long moments, and came back to us carrying some 

papers. He gave them to my brother and turned to go back to his office. But my brother 
asked, “What are the results, doctor?” 

“Her doctor will tell you about it” 

"Can you <ell us about it now? We want to call her family.” 

He tame back, took the papers from my brother, and said, “It’s just a skin infection .. 

. not a serious thing.” 

My brother's face beamed with great relief. “I thank you very much, doctor.” And 

excited ^ ^ ^ ^ -Mr- I died my best to look 

nmlff r? l00k ' d baCk M me ' ‘ WaS appalled by my < “ sa PP° i " t "K"‘ and abrupt 

tunity that was foiled at the moment I got to ‘ ^ ^^ a pmmising oppor- 

■* f “' W* m y brother who was almost ■ W " CaSt ' ‘" ‘ h ‘" kmS "h" 6 
we’re relieved.” ^mng. I heard him say, “This is great. Now 

“Oh, yes.” 

“She's really a poor thing. Shedoesn’rn 

graduated.” eserve that. She’s still young and she just 


'could not find anything 


l °say. But I tried to 


say something that might express some 
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kind of excitement of relief. I was furious. I could not feel anything but my complete disap¬ 
pointment. . heart, as if ikon, afar, a* brother say, while he rushed inn, ei-Rash.d Sheet, 

“Hey, hurry up. Let’s phone them righl now.” 

, couldn’t even find dte strength to fo.iow him. . was walking after hint wtthou. any 
real motive, and 1 wished 1 were, at tha, moment, lying in my bed in my half-dark rmm. I 

even tried to teU him that I didn’t feel well and needed to go home, but I was too scar 

1 followed him into the cmwded sheet, feeling that the problem did no. concern me any 
more. 



10 ‘ was translated by the author and edited by Geoff Pope and Wanda Boeke 

;i990). 



